














BUCK 10 THE FUTUHE: IHTERUIEUIS I1IITH SflHUEL I DEW. 
GHEG TOTE. RHD TBICIB BOSE 


[l]f all records told the same tale — then the lie 
passed into history and became truth. “Who con- 
trols the past." ran the Party slogan, “controls the 
future: who controls the present controls the past.” 
— George Orwell 

There is nothing more galvanizing than the sense 
of a cultural past. 

—Alain Locke 

Yo. bust this. Black 
To the Future 
Back to the past 

Histoiy is a mystery ’cause it has 

All the info 

You need to know 

Where you're from 

Why 'd you come and 

That’ll tell you where you're going. 

-Defjcf 

^he interviews that follow began with a co- 
nundrum: Why do so few African Americans 
write science fiction, a genre whose close 
encounters with the Other — the stranger in 
a strange land— would seem uniquely suited 
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to the concerns of African-American novelists? Yet, to my knowledge, 
only Samuel R. Delany, Octavia Butler, Steve Barnes, and Charles 
Saunders have chosen to write within the genre conventions of sci- 
ence fiction. This is especially perplexing in light of the fact that 
African Americans, in a very real sense, are the descendants of alien 
abductees; they inhabit a sci-fi nightmare in which unseen but no less 
impassable force fields of intolerance frustrate their movements; offi- 
cial histories undo what has been done; and technology is too often 
brought to bear on black bodies (branding, forced sterilization, the 
Tuskegee experiment, and tasers come readily to mind). 

Moreover, the sublegitimate status of science fiction as a pulp genre 
in Western literature mirrors the subaltern position to which blacks 
have been relegated throughout American history. In this context, 
William Gibson’s observation that SF is widely known as “the golden 
ghetto,” in recognition of the negative correlation between market 
share and critical legitimation, takes on a curious significance. 1 So, 
too, does Norman Spinrad’s use of the hateful phrase “token nigger 
to describe “any science fiction writer of merit who is adopted ... in 
the grand salons of literary power.” 2 

Speculative fiction that treats African-American themes and ad- 
dresses African-American concerns in the context of twentieth- 
century technoculture — and, more generally, African-American sig- 
nification that appropriates images of technology and a prosthetically 
enhanced future — might, for want of a better term, be called Afro 
futurism.” The notion of Afrofuturism gives rise to a troubling an 
tinomy: Can a community whose past has been deliberately rubbed 
out, and whose energies have subsequently been consumed by the 
search for legible traces of its history, imagine possible futures? Fur 
thermore, isn’t the unreal estate of the future already owned by the 
technocrats, futurologists, streamliners, and set designers white to 
a man who have engineered our collective fantasies? The semiotic 
ghosts” of Fritz Lang’s Metropolis, Frank R. Paul’s illustrations for 
Hugo Gernsback’s Amazing Stories, the chromium-skinned, teardrop 
shaped household appliances dreamed up by Raymond Loewy an 
Henry Dreyfuss, Norman Bel Geddes’s Futurama at the 1939 Nf j w 
York World’s Fair, and Disney’s Tomorrowland still haunt the pu 
imagination, in one capitalist, consumerist guise or another. 



Copyright © 1993 by Milestone Media. Inc. Reprinted with permission. 
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But African-American voices have other stories to tell about cul- 
ture, technology, and things to come. If there is an Afrofuturism, it 
must be sought in unlikely places, constellated from far-flung points. 
Glimpses of it can be caught in Jean-Michel Basquiat paintings such as 
Molasses, which features a pie-eyed, snaggletoothed robot; in movies 
such as John Sayles’s The Brother from Another Vianet and Lizzie 
Borden’s Born in Flames ; in records such as Jimi Hendrix’s Elec- 
tric Ladyland, George Clinton’s Computer Games, Herbie Hancocks 
Future Shock, and Bernie Worrell’s B lacktronic Science; and in the 
intergalactic big-band jazz churned out by Sun Ra’s Omniverse Ar- 
kestra, Parliament-Funkadelic’s Dr. Seussian astrofunk, and Lee 
“Scratch” Perry’s dub reggae, which at its eeriest sounds as if it were 
made of dark matter and recorded in the crushing gravity field of a 
black hole (“Angel Gabriel and the Space Boots" is a typical tide). 

Afrofuturism percolates, as well, through black-written, black- 
drawn comics such as Milestone Media’s Hardware (“A cog in the cor- 
porate machine is about to strip some gears . . .”), about a black scien- 
tist who dons forearm-mounted cannons and a “smart” batde suit to 
wage guerrilla war on his Orwellian, multinational employer. Mile- 
stone’s press releases for its four titles — Hardware, Blood Syndicate, 
Static, and Icon — make the Manhattan-based company’s political im 
pulses explicit: a fictional metropolis, Dakota, provides a backdrop 
for “authentic, multicultural” superheroes “linked in their strugge 
to defeat the S.Y.S.T.E.M.’ M The city is a batdefield in “the cto 
of two worlds: a low-income urban caldron and the highest leve 
privileged society.” 

Icon, an exemplar of Afrofuturism that sweeps antebellum men ^ 
ries, hip-hop culture, and cyberpunk into its compass, warrants 
tailed exegesis. The story begins in 1839, when an escape pod je^ 
soned from an exploding alien starliner lands, fortuitously, in 
middle of a cotton field on Earth. A slave woman named Mm ^ 
stumbles on “a perfect little black baby”— in fact, an extraterrestn 
whose morphogenetic technology has altered it to resemble the ^ 
life form it encounters — in the smoldering wreckage of the pod ^ 
raises it as her own. The orphan, christened Augustus, is male, ^ 
echoes of the Old Testament account of Moses in the bullrus 


fay changelings of European folklore, and the infant Superman’s fiery 
fall from the heavens reverberate in the narrative’s opening scenes. 

Like his Roman namesake, Augustus is a “man of the future” 1 
the man who fell to Earth is seemingly deathless, outliving several 
generations of his adopted family and eventually posing as his own 
great-grandson— Augustus Freeman IV-in present-day Dakota A 
rock-ribbed conservative who preaches the gospel of Horatio Alger 
and inveighs against the welfare state. Freeman is a highly success- 
ful attorney, the only African American living in the city’s exclusive 
Prospect Hills neighborhood. His unshakable belief in bootstrapping 
is challenged, however, when he takes a homegirl from the projects, 
ac e Rocket Ervin, under his wing. A juvenile delinquent and 
°m orrison fan, the streetwise teenager opens Augustus’s eyes to 
a world of misery and failed expectations that he didn’t believe still 
existed in this country.” She calls on him to use his otherworldly 
powers to help the downtrodden. When, in the guise of Icon — a 
mountain of bulging abs and pecs— he does, she joins him as his side- 
ick As the series progresses,” we are told, "Rocket will become the 
W< Th S ^ rSt su P er ^ ero * ne who is also a teenage, unwed mother.” 

e New York graffiti artist and B-boy theoretician Rammellzee 
constitutes yet another incarnation of Afrofuturism. Greg Tate holds 
at Rammellzee s formulations on the juncture between black and 
estern sign systems make the extrapolations of [Houston] Baker and 
enry Louis] Gates seem elementary by comparison,” submitting as 
CV1 *" nce t ^ ie art * sts “Ikonoklast Panzerism,” a heavily armored de- 
^cen ant of late 1970s “wild-style” graffiti (those bulbous letters that 
a °? as ^ the Y were twisted out of balloons). 6 A 1979 drawing depicts 
a anzerized letter “S”: it is a jumble of sharp angles that suggests 
a c u ist Nude Bestriding a Jet Ski. "The Romans stole the alphabeta 
tystem from the Greeks through war,” explains Rammellzee. “Then, 
m medieval times, monks ornamented letters to hide their meaning 
lati” **0 P eo P^ e - Now, the letter is armored against further manipu- 

In like fashion, the artist encases himself, during gallery perfor- 
ances, in Gasholeer, a 148 -pound, gadgetry-encrusted exoskeleton 
P lr by an android he painted on a subway train in 1981. Four 
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years i„ the making. RammelWs exuberantly low-rech costume 

T a nZc V 0 '; ,“ nCh * :rS ' nozzles ' h >‘ 8»h gouts of flame, and 
an all-important sound system. 

From both wrists, I can shoot seven flames, nine flames from 
each sneaicer s heel, and colored flames from the throat. Two girl 
o heads hanging from my waist and in front of my balls spit 
re an vomit smoke. . . . The sound system consists of a Com- 
putator, which is a system of screws with wires. These screws 
can be depressed when the keyboard gun is locked into it. The 
sound travels through the keyboard and screws, then through 
the Computator, then the belt, and on up to the four mid-range 
speakers (with tweeters). This is all balanced by a forward wheel 
rom a jet fighter plane. 1 also use an echo chamber. Vocoder 
and system of strobe lights. A coolant device keeps my head and 

c est at normal temperature. A 100 -watt amp and batteries give 
me power. 8 6 

The B-boy bricolage bodied forth in Rammellzee’s “bulletproof ar- 
' tS ^ an 8*' n 8’ fetish-like doll heads and its Computator 
e to 8 et her from screws and wires, speaks to dreams of co- 
nee in a fractured world, and to the alchemy of poverty that 
smutes sneakers into high style, turntables into musical instru- 
art r s P ra ^’P a ^ nte< ^ tableaux on subway cars into hit-and-run 
for th° ntr,et * Z * n ^ < '^^ >son s shibboleth, “The street finds its own uses 
uses th^ 5 hip-hop culture retrofits, refunctions, and willfully mis- 
nant ^ tec ^ ulocommo< hties and science fictions generated by domi- 
tion tl) U t “ fe °^ er ' n 8 docent testimony on behalf of Gates’s asser- 
beginnj 31 '^ ro ‘'^ mer * can tradition has been figurative from its 

Flow could it have survived otherwise? . . . Black people have 
w ays been masters of the figurative: saying one thing to mean 
something quite other has been basic to black survival in op- 
pressive Western cultures. . . . “Reading,” in this sense, was not 
" a ^’ u was a n essential aspect of the “literacy” training of a 
1 • This sort of metaphorical literacy, the learning to decipher 
complex codes, is just about the blackest aspect of the black 

tradition . 9 
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Rammellzee in his costume Gasholeer. Photo courtesy of Tracy A. Smith 
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What stories, then, are told by the "human beatbox” effects used 
in early hip-hop, in which MC’s such as Fat Boy Darren Robinson 
used vocal sounds to emulate electronic drums and turntable scratch- 
ing; the electro-boogie releases of the early 1980s, which David loop 
called “a soundtrack for vidkids to live out fantasies born of a science- 
fiction revival (courtesy of Star Wars and Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind ) . . . [records characterized by] imagery drawn from computer 
games, video, cartoons, sci-fi and hip-hop slanguage”; 10 and the stiff- 
limbed, robotic twitches that breakdancing inherited from the 1970s 
fad, “robot dancing”? 

In a first, faltering step toward the exploration of this territory, 
I put these and other questions to three African-American think- 
ers whose writing suggested points of connection with the subject 
at hand: Samuel R. Delany, a semiotician and long-standing mem- 
ber of the science fiction community; Greg Tate, a cultural critic and 
staff writer for the Village Voice ; and Tricia Rose, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Africana Studies and History at New York University, who is 
currently at work on a book on rap music and the politics of black 
cultural practice. Their responses, taken together, constitute a map 
of one small corner of the largely unexplored psychogeography of 
Afrofuturism. 


mark dery: You mentioned, in an earlier, informal conversation, that 
the black presence in science fiction fandom was on the rise. What 
leads you to believe this? 

samuel r. delany: Simply going to SF conventions and seeing n ^ or ^ 
dark faces. One only wishes there’d been a comparable rise in black 
SF writers. When you look around at the various areas of popular cul- 
ture — take comic books — you find a notable increase among black 
creators — Brian Stalfreeze, Denys Cowan, and Kyle Baker (whose 
graphic novel Why I Hate Saturn is a contemporaiy satire involving 
black and white characters talking to each other about their problems 
with some rather problematic observations on feminism thrown in). 
Malcolm Jones, Mark Bright, and Mike Sargent with his James Scott 
project (but one could double the length of this list, with names i e 
Derek Dingle, Trever wan Eeden, David Williams, Ron Wilson, Paris 
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be nnlv f ^ ^ av * s ' an ^ Bill Morimon). But there still seem to 

Butler c?^ ^ ’ ^ n ^ ls ^ an 8 ua g e science fiction novelists: Octavia 

there CVC ames ' Charles Saunders, and me — the same number 
there was ten years ago. 

the sev^ , CaSy tC> understan d wh y, say, from the fifties through 
? » blaCk readWShi P of SF fairly low-by no means 

dials, a„d”the “ ' ,h “ • “ ^ ,igh,S ' ““ 

funrrien a " e lma gistic paraphernalia of science fiction 

Thev si<j C a ^ SOC,a * s '^ ns signs people learned to read very quickly. 

CXTGn d r hn0l08y was like a phcZL ,be 

the pod! in general, go away^' P ° U '' a " d HiSpankS a " d 

you can’t || tt ' 0n ‘ s t * le °f genre that, until you have the readers, 

Ld of w„nH Ve e r riterS - But the readers there, today. So I’m 
•and of wondering, I confess, where the new black writers are hiding 

the pressure towt >° U CVer feIt ’ , as one of the few bIa cks writing SF, 
of black nationalism? 5061 ** fi ° tl0n deCply inscribed with the P olitics 

on whatyour questlon 

ated material that l ^ at ’ dee P within my work. I’ve situ- 

the political auesri "^t* 3865 ^ reader s engagement with some of 

«* ^X~„' he a d f nftanchi “ d p '° p " in this — 

the evil and valorization T** 3 " op P ressive discourse based on 

no other color undp. k«.ii 10 ” ° nat ‘ onbo °d and its hideous white — 

come without internal ■ ^ lm P enalism > must face but cannot over- 
ships inescapatd^l^tiled* irTtl^ ° f ^ P ° Wer conce Pts and relation- 
that’s what you mean n ° tl0n ° f “ nation ” itse,f? Wel1 ’ if 

from my , 974 noV el DhJgreT^n ^ 1 ^ CeitaMy 

and justification in, of, and for my P,ank ’ re3S ° n ’ 

my work m^bbtaS’df 01 ? °° ' ^ that the Surface of 

through the real despairs ii^sedSTtlf ^ Wh °’ 

mentarily abandon^ any crS of JET * W**™’ *“** mo ' 
hood and its internal y !° q of the presuppositions of nation- 
Its internal comradretions. and that, through such signs in 
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my work, I endeavor to speak back to those people in a voice indis- 
tinguishable from theirs, confirming what in them cannot question, 
what in them does not have the luxury of being able to critique the 
grounds on which they stand — a confirmation which, while I ac- 
knowledge that its project is an endlessly practical and necessary one, 
and one which I can usually support at some level of abstraction? 
Well, if that’s what you mean, then, alas, the answer is: No. That s 
not part of my project — even though I often approve of it in others. 
Still, it’s just not what I do best. 

It’s struck me more and more over the years that one of the most 
forceful and distinguishing aspects of science fiction is that it s mar- 
ginal. It’s always at its most honest and most effective when it oper- 
ates — and claims to be operating — from the margins. Whenever 
sometimes just through pure enthusiasm for its topic it claims to 
take center stage, I find it usually betrays itself in some way. I don t 
want to see it operating from anyone’s center: black nationalism s, 
feminism’s, gay rights’, pro-technology movements , ecology move- 
ments’, or any other center. 

If you think this idea has something to do with eschewing politi- 
cal correctness,” you will be completely misreading me, by the by. 
It’s purely a matter of strategic efficacy. 
mark dery: About your work, Greg Tate has written: 

I’ve always found Delany’s racially defused futures problem 
atic because they seem to deny the possibility that the affir 
mative aspects of black American culture and experience could 
survive assimilation. . . . And while his fiction is full of black 
and other protagonists of color ... the race of these charac- 
ters is not at the core of their cultural identity. Which used to 
bug me out like a mug because what I expected from our one 
black science-fiction writer was SF which envisioned the future 
of black culture as I’d defined it, from a more or less nationalist 
stance. 12 

samuel r. delany: I suspect Greg is writing there about my earlv 
work — up through, say. Nova [1968]- But if you line all my books 
together on the shelf, though that period (from ’62, when at twenty 
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whatTwafre^' “ ^ ‘ Sat back a " d *<*W » *8- out 

Pages the earlv J herC) Contams a lot of titles, in number of 
He* says you note l * ab ° Ut 3 third ° f my P roduct ion or less, 
bugged by k now?’ “ “ to bl * him ’ 1 wond « how much he’s 
Now part of what <• 

lem is the idea nf „ »° T ^ mar 8 ina l position, 1 see as the prob- 

multicultural diversity of the t0 ^ ^ fra S mentation and 

sion, by constructing something 0 " ^ "a" t0 mentl ° n outri g ht 0 PP res ' 
which there has to be a 8 j’° 3S 30 ldentlt y> an identity in 

tured to hold invini and imm °hile core, a core that is struc- 

whether 3 

one of James Baldw 0 j™s 0 | r a ^ t b [!” lth ' at least “ a provisional analysis, 
in the preface to hie n C ° nCa stra tegies, which he proposed 
There Baldwin wrote rh° nonfiction > The Price of the Ticket. 
white people that is ^ ** S , uddenl T struck him that there were no 

purely an anxiety fanta^to’ “ * indicated a race ’ was 

immediately to lean land r u Certain P eo P le had been trained 
to make that leap) whenever\h "" reallZed ’ felt wholI T inadequate 
whom they coded as hi l. ^ entountered certain other people 

something yo° Ma^k De V ^ “ white ” ’ s ^ 

out of a kind of knee-ierk'f ^ ^ socia % convinced you are, 
my — or indeed, Greg’s or ^ V ' dlenever Y ou happen to glance in 
Realizing this gave Raid • ^ oth er nonwhite person’s — direction, 
extent that such a sZt^ZlZl e «raordinary sense of power. To the 
one we can all use C3n em P ower analytical insight, it may be 
To the extent that some of rh » 

be at — was suffused with 3 ear ler work of mine yearned to 
traditional SF enterprise, welF^ 3 ™^ f ° r ~~ the center of th e most 
is dead on in Greg's criticism n adndt t h at there — something 

— — m zzzir ma,a ™ ° n - rd 

you at the Studio Museum of u 3 Wonderful s P eech given by 
images of tomorrow and our ne ^ ^ where say, “We need 

SAMUEL R. DELANy; The histor ^°. Ple need them m ° re than mOS ^” 

erished in terms of future ima 3 reaSOn thal we ve h^ 11 so impov- 

£ es 15 because, until fairly recently, as 
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a people we were systematically forbidden any images of our past. 

1 have no idea where, in Africa, my black ancestors came from be- 
cause, when they reached the slave markets of New Orleans, records 
of such things were systematically destroyed. If they spoke their own 
languages, they were beaten or killed. The slave pens in which they 
were stored by lots were set up so that no two slaves from the same 
area were allowed to be together. Children were regularly sold away 
from their parents. And every effort conceivable was made to destroy 
all vestiges of what might endure as African social consciousness. 
When, indeed, we say that this country was founded on slavery, we 
must remember that we mean, specifically, that it was founded on 
the systematic, conscientious, and massive destruction of African 
cultural remnants. That some musical rhythms endured, that cer- 
tain religious attitudes and structures seem to have persisted, is quite 
astonishing, when you study the efforts of the white, slave -importing 
machinery to wipe them out. 

My grandfather was born a slave in Georgia. Emancipation came 
when he was two. When he grew up, he became an Episcopal minister 
and helped develop a black college, St. Augustine’s, outside Raleigh 
North Carolina, which still operates today. By both white and black 
ministers of the Archdiocese of North and South Carolina, he was 
later elected bishop. But to talk about where his roots were in Africa 
is a hopeless task. He didn’t know. His parents born here, in t 
country, in slavery — didn’t know. They were not allowed to. 

No immigrant group — neither Irish, Italians. Germans, Jews, nor 
Scandinavians— for all the prejudices that all of them met when they 
got here, and which they all had to overcome, endured such massive 
cultural destruction. And because it was inflicted on us, the country s 
been paying for it ever since. 

This is why black history is so important more, even sue a vio 
lently contested area, in black intellectual life today. 
mark dery: You spoke earlier about the polished chromium exterio 
you believe functions as a semiotic fence, keeping SF segregate . 
Increasingly, however, the young urban blacks responsible or vita 
art forms such as hip-hop live in what might be called e P e *' cl ' 
ture,” where miniaturized digital technology is every" here at an 
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Nintendo and cellular nhn 

drum machines, and PC’s ^ Wed as tbe sam P^ er s. synthesizers, 
are ubiquitous. Why then ^ ^ Fa b r *cation °f hip-hop tracks, 

signifiers for high technology?"^" ^ y ° Uth be alienated SF 

SAMUEL R. DELANY: Th 

Ia nguag e is more complic^^f^ 3nSWer is sim Pl v that the sign 
miniature technology vou han you ’ re 8 ivin g it credit for. The 
technology. Above all ir r 1 e ls not a shiny, glittering, polished 
the beepers, the Walkmen °™ CS m matte ' black > plastic boxes. From 
aster the stuff put forwl a ° * S en ’ trough the biggest ghetto 
With the exception of th e aSp ° nab,eis not chromium. It’s black, 

must be slipped into its bb ^ (which, to become functional, 
different set of signifi L ' ^ reader >- this is a veiy 

dials, and the fuming beaker-!" Sparkm 8 bus bars, the quivering 
The images of technolo u Sc,ence Action imagery. 
a Period in which We hfd * * ^ SF t0 most P eo P ,e come from 
«ch n „ lo?y from the W relations hip with our 

ies through the sixties that *,'*?***’ The period from the twen- 
, , me w hen there was alwavs PP , 1CS most of those SF images was 
oId around who could fix Z h ' g t sixteen - or seventeen-year- 
tele vision. He’d been buildL h ™ radio ~ and later, your broken 

and n H°? Sh,Ce he — mne he had° 7 ^ radios Ending his 

a «d he’d ^ po kl arot^d b h,S ^ teSterandhisan tpmemr, 

cent « reSister °tcondeme rZ t ’ find the dead tube, locate 

ownJl d0,Jars ’ and replace k f “ ° Ut * gCt an ° ther one for 
Fh M ering iron ’ And, yT he ' f °7° U ^ 3 ,ittle *P>t and his 
The black boxes of modern t about % white. 

oi“^ ibiy com p | » a ciass ° f p'-’f' tat 

b “' al "»» "one of w Z ™ZT S r" *° 8 " s, “ ff 
m can get m there and fix it. 


But 1 have to mention, even having given that passing answer, 
within your question 1 hear a certain celebration of consumer society 
that glosses over some very real problems problems that, i we 
pack your question in one way rather than another, will fina y tn 
alize my answer. In what you’ve asked, 1 can detect the possibility of 
a naive assumption that the redistribution of commodities is so 
how congruent with the redistribution of wealth whic it 
Just as seriously, I can detect an assumption that the distn ution 
commodities is at one with access to the formation of those comm 
ties and the commodity system the simple choice o w a 
modities are to be made, as well as access to how those commodities 

are to be formed and organized. ■ „ 

So that when one talks about “black youth culture as a techno^ 
logical culture,” one has to specify that its a tec noogica 
that’s almost entirely on the receiving end of a river o 
which the young consumers have nowhere near w at we m 

T"shorl‘ n tolook at any of the* black cultural y»«h 

as an easy and happy development blossoming uncn *^ a make s 

overwhelmingly white world of high-tech pro uction , 

that culture possible, is, I suspect, thoroughly to misread the fiercely 

oppositional nature of this art: scratch an samp mg ’> ' 

ticular, as a specific miss-use and conscientious desecration of the 

artifacts of technology and the entertainment medi* And thats even 
before you get to the complex social critique o rap y h d 

to get heard at all. so often must hide within their rhythms 

electronic mixing techniques. 

mark dery: Hasn’t that perception changed in the wake o 
punk, which shoved SF, face first, into urban grunge. 

SAMUEL r. delany: Cyberpunk was by “ 

tion to talk about dirt. And as far as any g except an 

myself wondering if we can use cyberpunk for 

examination of what any astute critic has .got technocu lture. 

a pervasive misreading of an interim jeno c ^ u possi ble after 

a misreading that-for me at any rate-was no lo g P 

the riots at last year’s initial acquitu.1 of R i ^ 
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Sk Rut n Uftm he U ^ ^ 16351 tW ° St ° rieS) aS thC 
siderable irony The CXt ™ mec h at ely began to repress its con- 
phrase’s acknowl^f^ that iro1 ^ the measure of the 

from the streets toward the tran!” 8 ^ ^ fage ’. the coruscatin g fur y 
to the people) of that te^K 1 1003 use (which is, after all, lying 

,hat is the " fe, ‘ 

Angeles and say with an 6 mdbons °f dollars of devastation in Los 

th ^- * ^ finds its ° wn uses 
mark dery- One h’ ,u <*auc. 

the phenomenon “Is ' ntr *£ l| ed me about your brief essay on 
tha < you made no Good ™ng or a Bad Thing?” is 

Meuromancer." l fi nd th ° the orbltal Rastafarians in Gibson’s 
figure largely in the literature"^’ ^ the fact that blacb s do not 

knew wha q t UarterS ’ 35 

-rr:: hy shou,d 1 h - «— - m ? 

Zion colony are intriguing u^th^ k"’ ^ Rastas 111 N euromancer's 
° lstic relationship with terhn ^ ^ b<dd fortb the promise of a 

3nS who are obviously very adm> °^l the ^ re romanticized arcadi- 
stntck me as superlunary VmZeZ / Oology. They 
polony was cobbled tog«h whose orbital 
Dub, is described by Gibson tin jUnk 3nd whose music ' zion 
a ^nsuous mosaic cooked from vasull % met3 P hor > 35 
Samuel R. DELANY- Well l , * br3nes of digitahzed pop.” 

The Rastas he never calls them Rat ^ ** y ° U 35 3 bJack reader. 
s,a "g term-are described 2 * aStafanans ’ ** the way, only using 

^ ThoT -h “ca^ tZ*£T** ’’ - d their 

oily analyzed and reproduced mUS,C ’ Z, ° n Dub - can 

Wmtermute (who, in the * «** Artificial Intelligence, 

potation), so completely thaTtL* “ f<>r 3 m ultinationa, cor- 
d»fference-in fact the C3nDOt teU the 

mtermute can make the Ras^Z j ° b iS S ° fine that with it 

Rastas do precisely what it wants, in this 


case help a drugged-out white hood and sleazebag get from here to 
there. As a group, they seem to be computer illiterates: when one 
of their number, Aerol, momentarily jacks into Case s computer and 
sees cyberspace, what he perceives is “Babylon” city of sin and de- 
struction — which, while it makes its ironic comment on the book, is 
nevertheless tantamount to saying that Aerol is completely without 
power or knowledge to cope with the real world of Gibson s novel . 
indeed, through their pseudo-religious beliefs, they are effectively 
barred from cyberspace. From what we see, women are not a part 
of the Rasta colony at all. Nor do we ever see more than four of the 
men together — so that they do not even have a group presence. Of 
the three chapters in which they appear, no more than three pages 
are actually devoted to describing them or their colony. 

You'll forgive me if, as a black reader, I didn’t leap up to proclaim 
this passing presentation of a powerless and wholly nonoppositiona 
set of black dropouts, by a Virginia-born white writer, as the coming 
of the black millennium in science fiction: but maybe that’s just a 


black thang. .. . 

Let me withdraw the ad hominem part of the argument. It distorts 
a very real situation. Look, white and Virginia-born he may be, but 
he also gave up his American citizenship during the Vietnam a , 
Bill is a friend of mine — and I think he s an extraordinary writer. 
Neuromancer’s an extraordinary book. But your question is in 
tive of precisely what I was speaking about in the essay you ci 
the interpretive idiocies that arise as soon as a book is lift o 
its genre and cut loose from the tradition that precedes an pr 
it— in this case, science fiction. To say, as you do, that “blacks do no 
figure largely in the literature” of science fiction is per ect y true, 
there are still far more extensive, far more thorough, an ar m ° r 
interesting presentations of blacks in science fiction (as we a 
Sister Souljah calls so astutely “the white problem ”) than the couple 
of pages Bill devotes to the Rastas. Frankly, if you re going to go 
white writers for your science fiction template for thin ing a out e 
problems blacks have in America, I'd rather see a serious iscussio 
of Robert Heinlein’s appallingly fascist 1964 novel, arn am s ree 
hold, in which the black house servant, Joseph, after a successiu 
nuclear attack, abandons his white family (in which, after t e attac 
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he was made second in r- 

and becomes head of a _ ° mmanc * by the reigning white patriarch) 
holocaust food problem h 'Tuf 01 ° f blacks who have solved the post- 
doubt that yo U -~and cem ^ Wh ‘ teS and eatin 8 them. Though I 
approve of the course «»• ^ ^ 001 * ° r man y °f our readers would 
Joseph is articulate he ? UtC °™ e of ^einlein’s story, the point is that 
ironizing powerful culm ^ ^ P° wer * and Heinlein is consciously 
troubling anxieties. He f 3 m ^ tbs car mibalism precisely for their 

about the situation eve K f S US tbe course °f his tale, to think 

Piece, Hugh Farnham 1 WC d ° n 1 a 8 ree with him, or his mouth- 

character of Mordecaf ^ SUggCSt ^ ou Iook at the 

Thomas M. Disch’s 1068 SF g ° n ln another white writer— 
acter is a borderline sorion T' Camp C °ncentration. Disch’s char- 
a number of other prisoners ^ ^[' SOner in an army brig, who, with 
which he is injected with U ^ ected to military experiments in 
genius. At pretty much earh T* S * ance £ hat turns him into a super- 
mterprets his position as a black Th hlS inte,,ectual growth, he re- 
mance. Indeed, Mordecai w! ' I Wh ° Ie book is <l ui te a P erfor ' 
read h y a white writer— in sH black character that I’d ever 

nng false to me. But, indeed th^ ? Ct, ° n ° r out — who simply didn’t 

"ZiLZ? brt T ^ ~ ica, exer- 

Charles, Stev^a^^^ 1 ^ not to mention what we — Octavia, 
that were your interest, that w d ° ne “ SR 1 should think, if 

3 ^dered and detailed rea^ng, " ** P lace ^’d turn to do 

***£ rfciT^t ™T’ S R3St3S - * tb - forcing you to 
particular, brief ap^^ What text is a bom over 

If you look through Gihs^' N euromancer. 

“ hes dotat^! 7 rk t “ P '° fe ' real- 

somewhat desk, ,epl ay S of 1“ ‘.^ etch °> Rastas is giving you a 

Johnny Mnemonic’’ Hog,! P° w erfully, m his early SF short story 

roe narrative diy ,u„Z 

he Y f M ° % - Who will appear J 8 * 0 ° r beCOmes arena 
Takuza mobster, sent upZo the"- a Neuwmancer ’ dispatches 
P mto the girders and rafters of the city 


to hunt down Johnny— and kills him, I might add, to a culturally 
indigenous music far more unsettling than “the sensuous mosaic of 
pop that is Zion Dub, a music Wintermute would have a much harder 
time duplicating and co-opting for its multinational purposes! 

And while 1 don’t think for a moment that this was Bill s intent, 

1 do feel that it speaks directly from “the political unconscious” of 
the cyberpunk subgenre that, as soon as Bill specifically darkened 
the Lo-teks’ image and re-presented it in the form of the Rastas, they 
lost all their oppositional charge — hell, all their physical strength 
all their cultural specificity, their massive group presence, and their 
social power to escape the forces of multinational capitalism. 

At the end of “Johnny Mnemonic,” Johnny and Molly decide to 
stay, living above the clutter of the Sprawl, in the self-selected grunge 
of the Lo-teks. And, as the narrator concludes, it’s a pretty good life. 

The “Lo-teks” were Gibson’s real romantic bricoleurs: they were 
not specifically black, but rather “fourth world whites. Still, severa 
people more familiar with the SF genre out of which Gibson was writ 
ing have suggested that they had their own, darker precursors. 

But it’s quite possible that a conscientious Gibson decided Johnny s 
was a pretty unrealistic ending. It was just too good. That s not t 
way things work in the real world. Johnny is, after a , t e ocus 
of a million-dollar-plus hunt by the Japanese mob. To have im s ip 
through the cracks like that and live among the Lo-teks appi y ever 
after— well, 1 can see how a writer might say: we have to o a i e 
better than that! But, unlike the Lo-teks, the Rastas don t even ry 
to oppose the system. Perhaps a slightly older Gibson thought tha i 
they did, they would fail. But since he doesn’t show that failure, e 
chosen to put the problem generally in the shadows. 

There’s a wonderful, almost hypnotic surface hardness to Neuro- 
mancer that goes along with its unremitting resistance to any 
real subjective reading of any of the characters, at t e same ’ 
glitter keeps you trying to peer past it, trying to find levels of dep 
in which, once you locate them, all you can see is vour own s 
reflection. It’s one of the rare pieces of fiction, inside or ou , 
almost a decade after it appeared, that lets you know t ere are sue 
things as multinational corporations, and suggests the overw e m g 
effect they have, all but invisibly, on our lives! 
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entity is^m mini ^ Unit ' d Sta,es of America as a political 

has Lome aTZn n °" e ' n<1 “ 1 other Though the world 

United States of A Japamfied as Americanized, in Neuromancer the 

Now, the™ml^ t r "° «*?“■ *» *"- know, 

and excellencies of r K . 3reaS m wb ' c ^ t * le inarguable successes 

mark df S n ° Vel lie ' But ’ “-«* *he Rastas. Sony. 

MARK dery: In ‘Tvhp J 

suspicions of the wa erpUn . ln B oystown," Andrew Ross voices his 

decay, turning it into Cyber P unks have romanticized urban 

* rning it into a backdrop for fashion shoots and MTV videos: 

writers P w e re P city-b°cY alth Ce tBat none of the ma J or cyberpunk 
tasmatic street dYt of HohhY^i ' ^ W ° rk feeds off the P han ' 
detritus that is . SIan lawlessness and the aesthetic of 

great metropolitan c^ntere P " Vade the hollowed out core of the 
cultural its claims a urban fantasy, however counter- 

white middle-class r " P ° tent ‘ a l effects, shared the dominant, 

. Cl3SS conception of inner-city life. 11 

and consumers of these mvth" tTOUbIe ^ ou> 8 iven th at the creators 
suburbanites? are ’ as Ross suggests, primarily white 

SAMUEL R. delany: Not reallv Wh« 

mg to explore what’s on the orh^ Yl* Ve got ls smiply people want- 
initial impulse always involves a hit ° f the . rail road tracks. The 
the cyberpunks are not “city bred” ° r °” lanticizm g- And to say that 
thing of a red herring. Thouoh 2 „ * ,east in Gibson ’s case, some- 
out his pretty peripatetic adoIeteTce Bm “ ** C ° UntJy ’ throu 8 h ‘ 
hfe in cities— and looking at them f a 8° od deal of his 

counterculture, too. 8 fr ° m the level of the marginal 

*° mC m ° re < ba " anything 
Which is, today, hoth a <***• - wearing away 

ifference between the city and the cm P ° rtaUon Phenomenon. The 
at the middle-class level— Ye same soT' 7 1 1 ™' d0eSn t mark off — 
twenty-five years ago. ° f C,ass distinction as it did 

■he mulanarion^IlS', 1 I^‘ 0 J n i ^^“ nk - C °" MCK the streets to 
necm the middie-ciass 
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MARK dery: What do you make of the African-American characters 
in television SF — the engineer Geordi Laforge and the Klingon Wor 
on Star Trek: The Next Generation, for example? 
samuel r. delany: I have to confess. I’m not really a TV watcher. It s 
much easier for me to talk about written science fiction. 

In 1986, 1 taught a seminar at Cornell on Gibson’s work up to that 
date, comparing it and contrasting it to the work of another equa y 
interesting SF writer (quite as well-known and respected as Gi son 
within the world of SF readers and writers), John Varley ; m the semi- 
nar I tried to lay the groundwork for a nonreductive psychoana yti 
reading of their respective texts, which involved putting toget er 
science-fictional critique of psychoanalysis, from the work o writers 
like Sturgeon, Bester, and Zelazny, who had all dealt in etai wi 
psychoanalysis in their own stories. But that means that t is is 
material that — at least with a quick flip through my notes o a a 
dozen years back — I have some access to. 

For most of us in the science fiction world, the cyberpunk move- 
ment was a vigorous, interesting and extremely s ort ive 
ment. It had no existence to speak of before 1983. n i U was 
by 1987. Its l/r-beginning is Bruce Bethke’s 1980 story Cyberpu , 
which was not published till 1983. in George Scither’s Astoundm 8 1 So- 
ence Fiction. That same year, SF editor Gardner Dozois used the tem 
to indicate a group of writers, more or less organize arou „ 

Sterling’s Texas-based fanzine Cheap Truth, as t e cy e p • 
(Ironically, Bethke himself, who’d coined the term, °° <- 

part of the group Dozois used it to label. ) They me u * others 
ling, Shirley, Shiner, Maddox, Cadigan, Laidlaw, an a ■ 

The next year, in 1984. Gibson’s first novel. Neuromance wo^the 
Nebula Award from the SF Writers of America and the H I g 
from the World Science Fiction Convention .Short y, e g P 
to a larger notice than is usual in the world outside SF th ough he 
hype generated by an extraordinarily uninformed arude.n Ro/hn* 

Stone— too many years ago for me to even remem r *’ , n 86 

persisted thanks to the usual promises of Big * ovie • y 

William Burroughs was retained by a short-lived pro u - 

caUed the Cabana Boys to do a film scrip, for Neuromoncer. and I 
spent a very pleasant afternoon with him at his home m awrence. 


t? I 
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James Grauerholz whfnn^ Wa ^ S to dea * vv * t ^ the story on film, while 
in the kitchen. Needless to ^ S ° i me tru ^ delicious tournedos Rossini 
the continuing interest in ° P ro ) ect never went anywhere. But 

they persist in seeing as al' ^ ^ er P un ^ s hy academics, as something 
“"fe*-as 3 , a S s«ill functioning, strikes me-I nj 
which, as I said, to met ! 8 pureuit of a m »'<’ ™,<>cem worldview. 
Pass the Los Angeles King ri^ts 110 ^ aCt ' Ve hlstorical validity once we 

the fame and attention hisfin^ f °?- moment begrudge Gibson any of 
s som eone who’s repuiari, • 3 j lnter esting novel has gained him. 
as others— as an influence n Clted ~ most generously by Bill, as well 
hoove me to balk. That V”* 1 precursor of it. it would ill be- 
t e pinball machine of Great " 7 - C 3 ^ tBe P°ints I’ll ever garner in 
Bu < I also believe that '"*** Fame - 
when ns meanings are clearly Ioudest a °d most forcefully 

its the tradition in whlT-! f ° CUSed; and - * with any 

^en I see Gibson s ll 7**° ^ makes * *8 nify most 
to float about over j™” *** '»"> °« of iB , rad i ti 8 n ” d *, 

P °Ple go around shouting how ^ m ° raine and morass, even while 

8 ^ " K. I tend to see i, losing its 

that " evoked a dialogue 1" the 
SF h? “ P J ' anne Cofa-oIlifenLl, '° n * f °'“ P'“«ly 1" that it 
as , h a!°"of aphy h " -Open , of r yl*-rp u „k s version of 

ne Xt h3 , Crmque Veiled SterlL^ to Joanna Russ” “-and even 
spon^T™’ as WeU as the much !° gant 3nd Ugl ^ res Ponse in the 
Suzy m'/ b ° th men an d women inr) 0 ^ P ° mted and important re- 

essays anH ItmgWri tetsouLdeth^ ^ n ° W P°mted at 
fr ys and Position papers d the 8 roup - The interviews and 
from writers critical of toe ground posiT^ ^ a " d 

group s position wefl, to me, the sweep- 
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ing back and forth of attention was what made cyberpunk signify. But 
that was a process really over, when all was said and done, by 1987. 

At least once — in 1987 — a young editor proposed putting together 
a cyberpunk casebook of this material on and around cyberpunk, 
which Bruce Sterling quashed with some ugly threats -practically 
of excommunication — to any one of the cyberpunk group who co 
operated or let his or her work appear in it. That was just at * e 
time when academic interest was first starting. Perhaps he felt t at 
cyberpunk might be compromised if some of his— or, indeed, some 
of the other — naive and more polemical statements from the ays o 
Cheap Truth were allowed a large circulation. To me, of course, 
the various writers like “Sue Dennim’ (Lew Shiner) and Vincent 
Omniveritas” (Sterling’s alter ego), in their very outrageousness, w o 
were a good deal of the life of the movement and 1 think wort y o 
preservation. I’ve never spoken to Sterling about that incident, so 
don’t know what his reasons were — but it looked pretty tota itarian 
and ugly from the outside. And certainly, from that point on, was 
no longer interested in cyberpunk as a movement. 1 thin a num 
of other people, both on the inside and the outside, felt much the 

same way. , , , „„ 

I’m a great believer in contexts-but a work of art must be able 
survive in a transcontextual life. That Gibson s novel obviously has 
had the craft and vigor to do so-well, all I can do is applaud it. I m 
very glad it speaks to as many people as it does. 

But I think this started as a question about black c arac ’ 
For most of my adult life I haven’t even owned a tele ™ 1£> " . 

During the years 1 did, it was so that a lover or my daughter might 
watch it. 1 really couldn’t make anything more than the most g 
and passing remark on the TV presentation of blacks m **««*«“ 
shows— like Star Trek, of whatever generation. When peop 
me down in front of a screen and made me watch, 1 ve h e p 

person — just no, much of a media mao. No* 
failing in any discussion of the many media referents an 
of cyberpunk, but I’m the first to admit it. 

mark dery: It was my understanding that social engineers like 
anticapitalist technocrats, whose slogan was “Governance \ science. 
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d ° m in tJ ie late thirtlts^n/ 0 ^ ° f techn,< l ue -” dominated SF fan- 
not Cf ypto-right, slant to Th * f ° rties ’ Wasn ’ 1 there an elitist, if 
Samuel r. delany- o C Uerature Prom very beginning? 
torical misunderstanding -,h V* at soun d s to me like a simple his- 

fienon. Indeed, f° ut ^ history and tradition of science 

n 8 * in the thirties and f or t !. 3t ^ andom w as dominated by the 
referring to. The most ir£n?' n ° f even «« -hatyou could be 
aos practical, an auxilL c gr ° Up in the forties was the Futuri- 
heaguej. The y oung ° f Yp S p [The Young Peoples' Socialist 

Judith Merril, Damo/lCnhLt W ^°, he,on S ed to it included Asimov, 
° heim, Harty Harrison 8 -!' / edenk PohI > Lester Del Rey, Donald 
unH° n fr ° m that time you miph^ ’ * USt about anybody in science 
left S andin 8 that science fief ^ ^ heard of toda T- It was my 

or a c° h i’ thCre Were argument 10 " th ° Se days Was dominated by the 
^ a S talmist _ but over whether you were a Trotskyhe 

between Jeft and right a " argument of the left, not an argument 

cve n Robert Hein I * * 

L. SpriwieC ' hOSe days have ^ Ascribed 

WrkilT'* Was i "WesSl fa ?"' P 3S ' bri 8 ,U - Pink ’ Hein- 
°n hism °^ actua i social change ™° re than m °st of the others— in 
£“-?«* a "<i his a™ u „r,' '" Ult was «“t- a * time wen. 

noZT', 1 HeSS a L Came “ ~ em m °" a "<i more con- 

like i^I W d ! dl as «« arheutae "! 3 T, SaW h “ a “<&"« (even when 
The r ’ “' 7 ' 5 'teehoH. he was LT ,, teft - Eve " something 
alw^s T St,ai " in SF S„m l a% ,° Ut 8°»cMm es 

* liCn T" ' ,e0mus 'y *£? m,! b “" fote-and has 

guided eecentrfe"“; the . ri Shtists have C,n xn '" habi " d lar S el r 
foreign no m., ' A so> n tends to h P - . , een as our most mis- 

was a famouTadve^H ^ dom «tic practiced™ * bOU . t thingS like 
magazines, which 11111 m the pages a** SIXtleS ’ there 

in Vietnam feh r K^ gan when a group of SF ^ profession al SF 

'Veil, once it ? that *ey had inters against the war 

Coast SF wnter a r , n °' vn tf, at they were d * S1 ^” e d ad that said so. 
they supported^ * they had to take out an'” 8 th,S ' 3 gTOUp ° f West 


they felt, when there was a war, they ought to give the government 
their support.) The two ads ended up running side by side in a num- 
ber of SF magazines. The antiwar list of names was notably longer. 
But what was even more apparent to those of us in the field, once 
the ads appeared, was that the split was self-evidently between those 
writers who lived on the East Coast (antiwar) and those who lived 
on the West Coast (government supporters). It was also clear, from 
reading the two statements of principle that headed the ads, that 
both addressed totally different issues. Indeed, there was no reason 
why one couldn’t have signed both ads and not have indulged any 
necessary contradictions — though no one did! 

But I don’t see any of the writers on either of those lists opposing, 
say, greater efforts to integrate schools racially. So, you see, there s 
right and there’s Right. 

mark dery: I wonder if what you’re describing wasn t closer, in spirit, 
to libertarianism than to what we traditionally think of as rightism. 


Samuel r. delany: It very well may be. 

mark dery: And for that reason isn’t its stamp legible in cyberpunk, 
whose politics seem more libertarian than left? 

Samuel r. delany: Again, I'd say that locating SF in its traditions 
might be helpful here. There’s a certain rhetorical process that hap- 
pens whenever a political argument is reduced to a dialogue, yo 
it in Plato. You see it in Ayn Rand. You see it in Heinlein 


it happen in my own Neveryon series. 

Real political arguments go on for hours— forever an are 
with a lot of urns and ahs, general backtracking, an peop e go g 
over the same terrain again and again, trying to figure out way 
actually think. That’s the real process of political discussion, n a 
novel, however, you haven’t got time to lay out the whole thing, or to 
portray the terribly slow way people are moved, microstep > mic 
step, from one position to another in the course of days, weeks, years 
of such arguments. On paper, you concentrate on those rare momen 
in political discussions when two people who know exact y w 
their own positions are present them in such a way t at one, in re 
sponse to a single, well-formed argument from an opponent, c anges 
her or his mind. 
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any'Tte"! M^an 1 ?' ^ ^ t0 Say that rm 3 M^rxist-or, at 
ago, when I foZ ,h remember how distressed I was, some years 

which there were a couple of ^ NeV&ryon stories and novels - in 
been taken up— briefly— bv tlTn^ argu ments about economics, had 
criticism of libertarian ^ C lbertanans - Indeed, if I have a major 
bef in the fktkm of n ™’ I l UnderStand il ’ it seems to be their be- 
leaves everybody in^Tener^^ 31 ^ ° f po,itical argument (which 

only a literary existencf. What> C ° nS fi nSUS 3t the end—ba! > that has 
how intellectually ,i ' s really wrong with the libertarians is 

. Z wam their poli,ics “ b '- 

— '«rA^Kal!t a r ,^ amSm ''° tCyl '' P * ,nl 

of race. I d like ZZ. de ™ K th “ interview to issues 

and sexuality. To bevin v, ' th a few questions about gender 
ssmuei. ». 

of gay science fiction— ifscovered°inT’ a D ^ h °| e blbllo 8 ra P h y m 

rather hefty book-length bihlin , Lyn Paleo s and Eric Garber’s 

a considerable gay fandom f Uranian Wor lds. And there is 

black fandom, by a factor of tu^ ai ^ T ’ * n rough estimate, than 
nual gay T1 “" “ - — « an- 

a thousand attendees each year * a u 3Xlcon ’ which draws nearly 
larly, today, turns up in other science fi 8 ? pr ° grammm g that regu- 
always among the most crowded stand conve ntions is almost 
randomly chosen group the rav'no 1 ^' roorn ' on iy events. In any 

.hopos B ^ tur a I L^oSSS 0n Wi " a ‘ WayS (as 

M percent. The question is whether as in^h™** ** fe ' Ween 10 and 
the military, they have the freedom’ , a he CUrrent deba te about 

openly without reprisals. And^fe,*/ ^ P ° Wer) to talk ab out it 

uineyears after Stonewall), when the CridSF?' Si “" ” 78 ,a mere 
tuted a track of gay programming, they tve Conv "><i<>” «"t insti- 
Having said that, there’s a good deal of 
•ng anxiety about gay SF, however, having tn^o’ U “ tated ’ P ublisb - 
won t be commercial,” which is code ^ a L r .* fe3r 11131 
chain of middlemen who have to decide bef * n tbe end I ess 

*" U free-tnarke, economy,. «” ® won- 

-vest ,t. each is haunted by the antLpated X"„m “ f 


fourteen-year-old’s disapproving parent in Whereversville, who will 
write a letter to the bookstore chains and sic the forces of Fundamen 
talist Christianity on them if they are caught letting some gay title 

get by. . . 

One would think, since gay fans are so vocally and undeniably 

in evidence, some publisher, paying attention to the programming 
at an SF convention, would — from the most mercenary motives 
simply decide to follow the commonsense free-economy aws an 
vote from io to 20 percent of his or her line to SF of interest to gay 
readers. It would take some time to catch on, of course but w at 
ever publisher finally decides to fight through the real an mat 
pressures of that anxiety barrier will, let s face it, clean up. ut u 
that happens, they will make endless excuses for why t ey on 
mark dery: Do you have any sense of how you’re received in the gay 
community? 

SAMUEL r. delany: As with the members of any community, when 
faced with the work of a producer, some people in it like me— 
lot of others ignore me. Wouldn’t it be odd if it were anything e 

mark dery: What do you, as a gay SF author, make of K./S, or 
fanzines, in which female fans spin soft-core fantasies from the homo- 
erotic subtext in Star Trek narratives? 

SAMUEL R. delany: I haven’t looked at any “K/S” fanzines for seven 
or eight years, at this point. Pretty much like everyone else _ wha, tl 
was struck with at the time, however, was the 
quality of the writing in all this amateur porn an n ° ; mDress i V e 
core” by a long shot! And the sheer amount of the stu P ; 

(I confess, I’ve never heard it called “slash” before-bu tha may be 

a change from the last half-dozen years.) If the production evd h 

kept up since the few hundred pages of it I 

this time, there must be more than enough to ft a goo 

1 confess: the several hundred pages that I went 
through, for me, hard-core or soft-, were without erotic in 
just as, 1 suspect, most straight men’s lesbian fantasies are n 
sort that excite practicing lesbians. In general, the stu wa 
antiseptic. 
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Samuel R DE ’ ' (aka - Alice Sheldon), or 

fin est styli sts . *” aU ‘ 1 think R us , . JVers,t J of Massachusetts, I’ve 
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P°Wer, that fiL^ sensit ivity and, at ie " Ce fiction - She is a writer 

hy the greater lite^n P ° int or ano thTV'™’ SUCh corrosive 

e, y nice if it i, O' world j t> r s he will be discovered 

“i'iiona i„ * e ^ P ' n «l while sj ” T" » f when. (|, would be 
,he original: R,,™"*" and y,,,, " U a,lv «) If you liked Moll; 

“ s «- ““d^ b ' fro™ Jael. , asked him 

oni;^r n ""^X y fiwd - Cr ,han c ™' 

ever sincT^' ““^n"f h ° f ’ '" i, " s ™ ih«F fi'u_!y Vh ' thw 
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over cyberpunk sends various academics back to the range of science 
fiction and its extraordinary accomplishments and excellencies, if it 
makes them excavate some of SF’s debates over cyberpunk, and learn 
and appreciate the SF history that informs those debates and gives the 
texts their richest meaning, then cyberpunk is a good thing indeed. 
If, however, it functions as an excuse for the same academics to dis- 
miss science fiction because, since they’ve read Gibson, surely they ve 
got the best there is and need not bother with the rest, that woul e 
as tragic — and fundamentally as illiterate a gesture as that of some 
wise fool, who, having read a handful of Milton s sonnets, deci es 
to dispense with the rest of the canonical range of English-language 
poetry because certainly he has already encountered all that s mean 
ingful. 


mark dery: Why hasn’t the African-American community made more 
use, either as writers or readers, of science fiction? 
greg tate: 1 don’t know that that’s necessarily true, * ve read 
since 1 was about twelve years old and I know a lot of ac pe p 
who read it. Also, in comic-book fandom, which is certain y a 
lated field, 25 percent of the readership is black, which is pretty ig- 
Denys Cowan's New York-based Milestone Media the first company 
formed by black comic book artists, writers, and editors, as J 
come out with four comic books featuring black superheroes. Accord- 
ing to the people at Milestone, the industry also nows , 5 , • 

cent of the comic readership is nonwhite-black. Latino, and A .an 
American. So I would argue that the visionary vistas of SF containe 
in comics are definitely attracting black readers. 

MARK dery: Samuel Delany, who maintains that incursions h 

made by people of color into the comic book genre (he calk it para- 

literature”), would agree with you. Even so, e asser s 

ence fiction novel remains a white genre, for t e mos p 

greg tate: Well, if you look at the black writing that’s been done 

in this century, from Richard Wright on. there s a w 

dollops of fantasy, horror, and science fiction in 1 • 

fiction sequences in Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, for examp e. 
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erv. The horrific battle royale” comes immediately to mind. 

scran a TE and tke scene where the protagonist’s identity is 

lectnaf r*7 m basement of paint factory. The whole intel- 
beina i- 3 * 1 Sca P e °f *h e novel, which deals with the condition of 

be "? m l an ^ 3llenated ’ s P eaks - in a sense, to the way in which 
bemg black m America is a science fiction experience. 

mark dery: Alien Nation. 

to the TV Cert3 " ly - 3n< ^ ^° U want to make a direct connection 

were foL77 Abe " Natl ° n ■ *». .he aliens in .ha. show 

dumped on thei V Soret°Bu.r br ° Ught to EarIh °" a shi P and i" M 

that writers like n 1 a t0 return to y° ur question, I would agree 
American liter t C ^ ° Ctavia Butler are anomalies in African- 

zzzssszxn thai ,hey arc “s wuh 

deal, with — racism and ”" 7 " ‘” era,ure has .»di.ionally 

decision to deal with those issues rh * W 3 consclOUS 

On the other u 65111 the context of genre fiction. 

prominent bUck writers Jh' S P ’ 0bably a ,air ^ sizable number o( 

conscious ot ,.A:™;r u ::r fic,i T r who are at ieast 

Major and Ishmael ReeH Ued them ln their work. Clarence 

novels colIapTtime ^ the m ° St P^ent. All of Reed’s 

is simultaneously a v “ ^7 come coexist, which 

time and a kind of pre^lSf’ » a > ‘ooktng at 

Captain Blackman, which is ateut theT”' " ^ A ’ Williams s 
black soldier, the author kilU T*'”" * ,be 

war in a Twilit Zone way. A^ " WarafKr 
Amos Tutuola, whose work uses Yomhan l he Nlgenan wnter 
than a folkloric manner, he essentially crea^W^ “Z" SF rather 
of the general range of possibilities implied ^ 

One of the things that characterize scienr « y hology ‘ 
what didactic way in which instruction is given abT? h S ° me ' 
for catastrophe in a society when its rnemhf 7 7 he P° tential 
the paths that either a new technology or aiTab^ **7 attention to 
take. In that sense, SF parallels tradhfonal mvth ^ form m * y 

of cautionary tale. Delany once observed tLt the w’ iS fU " 

novels had a mystical component to them: he was^Sy"^ 
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of The Stars My Destination by Alfred Bester, More ^^o^Heim 
Theodore Sturgeon, or Stranger in a Strange an ^ ^ in the 

lein, novels that acknowledge the existence g 

context of science fiction. ... up tn sav that most 

But to return to your initial question wou ^ iden tified with 

of the black novelists writing m this v Wright, 

the African-American literary tradition >» a < indud “ E H dn- 
Baldwin, and Morrison rather than the tradition that rncludes 

lein, Asimov, and even Butler and Delany. 

mark dery: Delany suggested to me that ^ blink i ng instru- 
science fiction by semiotic concertina wir , typify the 

ment panels and other technological paraphe %££***» 

genre function as “No Trespassing signs or ^ a whole . 

GREG TATE: I can’t accept that, because you Latino yout h when 
hearted embrace of that hardware by ac wbo wo uld have 

it appears in films, TV shows, video games. j d spe nd enough 

predicted that young black and Latino ma ^enties to make 

time in Times Square video arcades d “ n "8 ,b ' la “ ^There's deb- 
those games the miUion-doUar m ustty ^ games . an d if you 

nitely a fascination with sci-fi g D , subways throughout 
look at the graffiti art done in 1 e pbase 2 , Rase, and Blade, 

that same era by artists like Rar ™^ * ^ the SF vein , especially in 
there’s an incredible interest m - rtion of black figures into 

the apocalyptic sense, involving of Blades wo rk, for example, 

post-atomic holocaust landscap • imaeery looks like com- 

is set in a cyberspace -style envir °^ n tbroU gh the landscape. Futura 
puter graphics, with his name ru g which pays homage 

2000 ’s painting The Good, the Ba , an ^ host i y figures floating 

to the hip-hop group cypress H IO ^ Qver , dark , omi „ous 

on what appears to be a T V sc 

cityscape. al artist s, from graffiti artists 

So if you look at the work of black insertion G f black figures 

to Jean-Michel Basquiat, there is a y fiction or fanta sy land- 
into a visionary landscape, « no ^ with sc i e nce fiction, in 

scape. The imaginative leap that we and alienal i n g environment, 
terms of putting the human into a 
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visual artists. hat repeatedI ^ a PP ears in the work of black writers and 

mark dery* The • * 

strange land. P osltlo »ing of oneself, literally, as a stranger in a 
greg Tate: Right and 

ditions that lend themselves To C " tamly lon g-standing spiritual tra- 
the hoodoo religion the* 1 u 3t lm P u i se: santeria, voudon, and 

Mark dery* ' 'f T Ults *>“'• 

caU ‘ .he context of what I’ve 

Delta blues, together wirh^T' tbe mo J os and goofer dust of 
other devices emploveH in ^ Ucky charms, fetishes, effigies, and 
hoodoo, santeria, mambo S ^ n *j ret ‘ c belief systems, such as voodoo, 
the joysticks, DatagIove<; \*/ 3 I!i macum b a > function very much like 
tual realities. Jerome Rothp k ° S ’ 3nd Spaceba,ls used to control vir- 
sacred. ^ Rothe nberg would call them technologies of the 

GREG TATE: 1 agree, altho 

carriage before the Egyptian hr, you re putting the interstellar 
continuing a vein of philosonhi^T '" 3way - 1 see science fiction as 
ation tha t begins with the Fovm- ' n< l u,ry a nd technological specu- 
meditations on life after death^ 3 ^ 3nd their incred ibly detailed 
positivist, scientific codification of !” e P resents a kind of rationalist, 
from a basic human desire to knn lmpu,se ’ but it's still coming 
of black writers, that d«i re UnknowaW e. a nd for a lot 

oward self-knowledge. Knowing vm unknowa ble directs itself 
“Hy. spiritually, and cuIturaHy^ Sablack P erso n-histori- 
you . institutionally: it's an arduous i„ SOaetkio 8 tb at’s given to 
by the individual. ^us journey that must be undertaken 

One of the questions we’re • 

■s: Where <l„es science fiction end”f “ this conversation 
Amertca, I, may * tha , „„ “ d ^ black existence begin, in 
expound on , ha , paradoa . ^ t - V ‘‘“ "fT ««. has tried to 
henttfication with the territory oc '„^ b "' h ' re 'here s clearly an 
W " ‘ hiS ‘incscion- The c„ve^ th b i'„ SC,,,n « fiction-Jems 

version o f the Wa„ o f Fame on the 2^ ^ ~ 


Public Enemy’s Fear of a Black Vianet— l don’t know if it gets anymore 
sci-fi than that! 

mark dery: in “Diary of a Bug." in FI, boy in theButlennilfc. you state, 
"Hip-hop is ancestor worship": later in the same essay co e ’ 
quote a lecture given by Delany at the Studio Museum o 
which he says, “We need images of tomorrow, and our |*opl = 
them more than most." I sometimes wonder if there isn . tan 1 inherent 
dichotomy in hip-hop between a displaced peop e s nee 
a common history and the quintessential!, Amencan empto.s on 
forward motion, effected through technological progres 
contradictory impulses threaten to tear hip hop apa 
GREG TATE: No, because you can be backward- looking and l forwar^ 
thinking at the same time. The approach to evmy hmg , in hip hop 

is always with a sense of play. ’“Thafs allowed black 

ject to irreverence. Ironically, one of g , ■ way , n 

culture to survive is its ability to operate m an 1 ^ a jj owe d to 

regard to the past; the trappings of tradition ar ^ tQ re . 

stand in the way of innovation and ™P^ V ' Sa 1 ‘ reveren ce for a 

member, too, that black reverence for the P ast nc£ but 

paradise lost. It’s not a past that any ° n ^ o ™ b J like Dr. Ben 

a past gleaned from discussions, ro researching the scientific 

Yochanan who have dedicated their lives to researc g 

glories of black civilizations. . , ■ t ira i p e nre. It’s a 

You know. SF. like hip-hop. * -^^yh^inS ouf. thar 

totalizing way of looking at Amen , nnroac h Science fiction 

mundane literature could neve, begin to 

eschews the psychological ““ £%£££ «£l «•- 
for a more all-encompassing look a, theJV^ o[knowMge . A „d 
tutions that govern behavior a impact of information tech- 

in the same way that SF focuses on Hterature moves the 

nologies on the psychology o a soci t> . the foreground, 

silence and intellectual marginalization < ^ ^ ^ 
Both represent an attempt to view eve^ that g socie ty doesn’t 
so that we can see the specter haunting society 
want to acknowledge. 


rinp of the thinvs I’ 


. frtrinO fO S 3 V 


-u done is that the condi- 
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society pa^elTt^ fr ° m be ' ng a black sub j ect in American 

tty to expire thr* K d ° f aHenation that *ience Action writers 
from the past inr°^K ^ an ° US genre devices— transporting someone 
ture, on another planet where so ™ eone int ° an alien cul- 

AU of these devices r .it. u has to confron t alien ways of bemg. 
can culture. Black e fatC tbe con dition of being black in Ameri- 
writers imagine e bve tbe estrangement that science fiction 

At the same time I’m a ii»i 

mid of explication in which rh with creating a pyra- 

and science fiction be ° e Dlack experience is on the bottom 

cusses it. I think that Which ° ne “ lo g ica,, y” dis - 

gained from reading Afr' 30 incre dible amount of insight to be 
tive of SF criticism in ^* n ‘ A “ er | can literature with the perspec- 
redemptive quality to both r 30 V1CC versa - As I’ve said, there is a 
deal with the plight of th Ueratures ‘ n terms of the way that they 
knowledgment that there a ° UtSlder ’ not to mention the simple ac- 
living a Kafkaesque exist.™ C ° l UtS ' ders in soc iety, that many of us are 
of all possible worlds: America ^ What ‘ S su PP osed to be the best 

mark dery: What accounts forth. , 

cu ture of Kraftwerk, a calrnlat.ai^T oun d influence on black dance 
their impact, traces of which a y , ftlnkJess electro-pop band? Does 
gest that the very notion of funk h° discem ible in techno, sug- 
tr, cia rose: I believe that 1 <&**&? 

Afrika Bambaataa and Arthm 50 interesting to 

E^ope Express .. * , he [-ho used Kr,f,we,k- S ~TrL- 

anet Rock”] is the way it demonstrarU ^ e,ectro boo gie classic 

a»d mastery over technology engender ^ “ maste, 5' over technology, 
tn black folks whose accede Sf ?” d< *« of awe, particulady 
awe. but it s also about h^tf^f So son,, of i, is 

different ways of producing sound ^ Creative mind toward 

Digital music technology— 

are themselves culturafobjects and dn,m machines 

id^s. These machines force black musicians * Can * cu,tural 
producing sound inside certain parame^ S T ^ Wa ^ * 

" thls case nineteenth- 


century European musical constructions. Having d f un ky 

the reading that by definition suggests that being 

means that one can’t occupy cermir ^African-American musical 
mark dery: Can one be situate Q f t he technetronic 

tradition and still speak the ^TnSChlnical? 
society- in other words, can on. be fonk, and me ^ n 

TRICK, rose: No question; that s W .^p a P „j c ar means- If we take a 
is: How do we define what being re „, mentation/lack of ere - 

kind of Frankfurt School/fascist/mdustnal g funky cyborgs 

ativity as our model for the mac me, understand the ma- 

would seem like an utter contraction, meter s are always 

chine as a product of human creativi read hip-hop as the 

suggesting what’s beyond them. ^ postindustria i landscape, 

response of urban people o nower to structurally trans- 

Although most people do nol J p t microscopic responses to 
form the worlds they live in, many P 

things that appear in their land^apes^^ moment __“ Planet Rock” 
Electro-boogie took place in nroduct ion and solid blue-collar 
was released in 1982 when actory P urban America. Urban 

work were coming to a screeching their best options were 

blacks were increasingly unemp oy ’ computer repair 

to become hidden workers for serve mdus« ^ ^ w * 
people. People said, “Look, 

left behind or we can try to take co cultural and literary 

This bears a resemblance tow management of ruptures, 

theorist James A. Snead refers to a es ? Do we incorporate them 

How do cultures respond to socia P > ihis . $ the , arge r question 

or reject them, refusing cu , tura i transformation be- 

we should ask when we talk abou ^ fascinating points of 

cause for every point of continuity ’ have to be able to say, yes, 
discontinuity. This is our problem^ ^ products and ways 

industrial logic dominates a numbe acknowledging that 

of thinking in the world, while at the same 

not everything is a subset ofthat f J a ^ s like him saw in Rraft- 
What Afrika Bambaataa and of th emselves as already 

werk’s use of the robot was an understanding 
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having been robots a Hr. • 

existing condition: nam tbe robot reflected a response to an 
1 e y had very Iitti e vai.. ^ 1 3t tbC ' V were ^ a ^or for capitalism, that 
robotic stance, one is “ni ^ peop ^ e ' n t h> s society. By taking on the 
armor that identifies vm ^ ng W ‘ C ^ t ^ e robot.” It’s like wearing body 
s °me symbolic sense "LV S 30 aliem if it s aIwa J s on anyway, in 
guise in order to use it nn ^ ^° U cou ^ master the wearing of this 
Th ' question is Ho ,:VOUr in »n»*tfan. 
course, can have more S ^ ns an< * ima ges used? Kraftwerk, of 

taftvverk did not undercr °^ e rnean ’ n g- Let's say, for example, that 
omenon that mocked far/" USe,f as some P roie club-music phe- 
t C ' et s sa y. instead that ca P' ta iism and the logic of industrial 
in th" that . the ^ We re twentvofi t0ta11 ^ into industrial regimen- 
m enf e ma ^i n g- It wouldn’t ch rSt CentuI ^ st > r,e Caf negie capitalists 
itself 7" S U 1 D ° lhe y feel a kin ^ ar g umen t, because my argu- 
for rh ^ ut rather, “What S 'P^^ Kraftwerk as Kraftwerk sees 

By connas, 

The n' Cfl ^°" find racially cono"’ of hl P-hop scenes around the world 
sy 'X "*!>• ™ Cem ^, Ts ki * Malcolm X gear 

mea h r Xe ta abOU ' ' *** 

^ a ftwTkget C t ak an t ** fix ^° a nd floated 6 “““T 8 * f ° f ° bjeCtS ’ 

as resistive 8 i„ aa— ° P ln a Wa y that ma across time and space, 
understood as 3 • ti0n ’ Kra ftwerk’s own ^ nt>t ^ understood 
which is Why t lT tiVe - f 'rn interest ° T may «* be 

of its effects! can be emanr readui S effects in context, 

««, m> ; k - ^ i, « rs;? a ;r for 

Wh « Boes the hip. h „ p jL * 

™cu rose, „ „ P d '° ppm ' science" 


*»« you W? •oietheT^f, S?*' *« * gen, 

the information ! *** the *™th. ThJ-? 5 T** abouts *™ 

you re imparting is go! P to ^ imp,icati °" th 
gomg to revolutionize things b 
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cause this is the truth that has been deliberately and systematica y 
denied. Science, here, stands in for incontrovertible evidence. Science 
is understood as that space where the future takes place. 
mark dery: Sun Ra, who claims to be from Saturn, is known for songs 
like “Rocket No. 9 Take Off for the Planet Venus”: his concerts have 
incorporated movies of his orchestra parading around the Sp mx. 
What meanings can be squeezed out of Ra s conflation of ancien 
Egyptian imagery and alien saviors? 

tricia rose: Sun Ra’s flying saucer imagery is about accepting 
mystical powers that one knows, culturally, and seeing science a 
mystical process as well — a process that has to do not on y wit 
ductive reasoning, but with creating power and positing new s 
myths. It’s about reconciling those two histories. If you re going 
imagine yourself in the future, you have to imagine where y 
come from; ancestor worship in black culture is a way o coun g 
a historical erasure. 

At the same time, romantic visions of an agrarian memory 

creativity are seriously problematic: certainly, we nee to 

those periods, but to position them as the pinnae e o 
ativity and the rest of history as a decline that wor s in a on 
ratio with technological influences completely misun ers 
.he technological creativity of. say. blue, artists, wotking vv.tt. 
most sophistreated technologies available to them, and the fact Hun 
even those so-called unadulterated periods constituted a breaV .fr° 
former environments. I refuse the Frankfurt model of 
which distinguishes between what is 'really creative and some so 
of technological simulation of creativity. .. t a con . 

These notions of creative authenticity often ^con mbute .0 a co„ 
struction of black culture in such a way that black a, 
cized. These romantic visions take place long a e p* ^ jn 
interventions and in so doing make it impossi technology 

which black folks are on the cutting edge of transform g 
and their relationship to it. These visions cons itions the 

narily contradictory reading of black crMttvi . y ^ ^ 

reader as a postcolonial observer of a black c 
lously untainted by “our” violence and loss of spiritua i y. 
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romance with th«» m 

clear example of rh' ^ exem phfied by the movie Crossroads, is a 
compliant in thk v P enomenon - Of course, blacks are docile and 
a.ive took r d e J -.'T, T" as th 'y P^ake of th, «, 

other things this h^c , postindust rial commodification. Among 
formative energy of hf* V * P r °f° un d misunderstanding of the trans- 

young, black cultural work^ 311 ^ m general and of contemporary 
There’s no • worKers m particular. 

under extraordinarily theTe S 3 tendenc y among people who live 
they had more controi°^ reSS ^ Ve condd ' ons to long for a time when 
where one is linked to°rh * * Smader s P ac e. But the dream of a place 
sophical way i s too often m 3 m ° re s P iritual and P hllo ‘ 

by definition depends on rh a° 3 postc °l° n i a l white fantasy which 

for its reconstruction of tha^arcadi^ t*" ° f 3n ° ther group of people 

that they’re assembly line-Tf ^ l!* OSe S ° rtS of nar ratives, it seems, is 
For example, the eco-femini ® r r e production of binary oppositions, 
imagined gardens of earthlv a “^P 135 of seventies sci-fi, even as they 
masculinist. In light of thif t ' t !' hfied techn ology as inherently 

an lr °nic political myth” that off 3 arawa T theorizes the cyborg as 
of dualisms.” I wonder how n 1 ^ 3 " ^ route “the maze 
woman, given our earlier discuc ■ SUCb 3 m T th is for you as a black 
,mage the robot in h.p-hop cuTr *** mu,tiv aIent mature of the 

tricia rose: Well I’m Ure ’ 

^ve a lot of physic^S^H *** fantas *s of control 
notion of how I want my £ ace to J° n \ bave a hold-hands, hippie 

o a ggressiveness as masculine Ai I1 ki >e0p,e ° ften Potceive that 
Particularly masculine. I don’t see myself as 

hich suggests that people are opera” thinki ng like a male, 
nouon of what femininity is . ^ ^ UKlde of a very troubled 
I m not troubled by the rvh~ 

^at it’s almost impossible for but b T the fact 

a person who could take up that 8 £ 0un g woman to see her- 
a social and psychological contTml ^ ***• suggest 
omen to see themselves as major actors intT^T “ impossi ble for 
““ DMr: one ,h,ns 


as a useful myth is the fact that the flesh cedes territory to i nva 
sive technologies — myoelectric armatures, cyberoptic implants, rain 
sockets. If machines continue to signify an impregnable masculinity, 
and if the flesh continues to be coded as feminine— as is so o ten t 
case in Hollywood SF — then the myth of the cyborg is one more story 
told about the feminine subjugated. 

tricia rose: Absolutely. The cyborg is a masculine construct 
which the technology houses all of the hard, strong. Terminator c 
pacity, and the softer stuff is understood as the weak portion, tl e 
part that bleeds, menstruates. The question is not cyborg possi 1 
in and of themselves, but how the cyborg has been constructed y 

patriarchal discourse and how it might be reinvented. , 

If we had hordes and hordes of women who were pai to sit 
and reimagine the science fiction genre, they might treat tec no 
differently, placing it in a different relationship to t e orgam , 
then what would cyborgs look like? What relationship .would the 
technology have to the body if cyborgs were imagined withdifferen 
stress points, different identity problems, different respon , 
corporation? Again, I refuse to blame the technology; it s ab T h ° 
we imagine its usefulness, and what we value. If we don t value the 
ways in which women create, it doesn’t really matter - ha d ° ° 
do not invent; we could stay on the farm and women would be ju 
as oppressed. For that reason, 1 don’t really see science fiction mc^ds 
of the future as a necessarily more oppressive space for women than 
I do current fictions of an idealized past. 

mark dery: Haraway argues, in “A Mamfesto for C ^^ nti ° s ^ nce 
I would call a technofeminist ideology that re us *J s 
metaphysics, a demonology of technology ^^Zlopie. 
der: Would the female shootist in ^ a , events 

who says, “With a gun 1 have mo r . . • Hara way > s definition of an 

around me, and more personal powe , the linkage 

oppositional monster? Furthermore. at ° v child birth evinced 
between handgun fetishism and an abhorre 

by postfeminists like the avant-garde diva ^ 

lieves that “all women . . . have to get guns ( 

ment goes to the .38 Special), 1 ® and who once told me. 
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demeaning to wome ° ^Hdt>inh. I consider it fundamentally 
aberrant body bea 0 ^ . 6 around with this deformed, 

society says that b n a' C *^ ren ^ or men - Although mainstream 
repellent and very uimat ^ natUra * heterosexuals, I find it 

TR tcu rose: That’s an 

P^ore this because 1 too f rCt ^^ e question; I really would like to ex- 
associating it with conrl ■ aVe bad a tota ^ Phobia about childbearing, 
esire— all of which [ th 01 ^ 0 * con h ner nent, and giving in to male 
W ^1 h e structured thic ° ’ J s a Product of understanding that you 
^ay or not. Courtney LoveffTi y ° U ex P erience pregnancy this 
gunarist Kurt Cobain 1 sa ( l | legU,tarist a "d wife of Nirvana singer- 
at she experienced the «*/ U ' 3 recent Rolling Stone cover story, 
W'as pregnant. Pregnant w ° rSt Sexism of her whole life while she 

^ they si gnify f^el physically vulnerable and feel 

P There| tiC P ° Sition - 3 6 3CCess to them -‘ «t’s a profoundly 

yun 03 ^^ 5 ^^ 0 based on * USt 3nd 3 bathing for childbirth is 
the ti 3bOUt COntr °h and the |f , rOU ? tant definition of sexuality. The 
havers 115 th atyoudon t ? ea . f ?* 00 " eed to he in contml all 
h ° ld ^ to g y uns d Zll el UkeyOU are * n -ntrol. If women 
out olT , StrUCtUra %. it indicltl Sense of P°wer that they 

ment baIance - * isn’t just TbZ ^ 35 a ^iety, are horribly 

about sIyf n Wl T Py ^ognrt-eaters, asTnTh takmg , Up arms ° r about 
Physical ’ t ^ at of PS have a a ° ' " Pagination, it's 
consn^Sl Cholo ^‘ reaction, ‘ of emotional, sexual, 

1 bo,h sMes - 

narratives about^h" mvesti gation of maternal m ■ 

said to me, “ You k J® P ° Wer of reproduction A ’ f hal African 

because J think men trv #- feminist friend once 

reproducing ^ meted?,, ^'.ve '~°"“ n ' S 

be afraid of it ; r ° nS ' ,f w °men could h a energy involved in 
ever want to ’ U Would be the equ^aw n h f neSS that P°^er and not 
transcend the sor"' f* 1 ' man > of u s are afraidT* 8 ^ the gUns Tou’d 

** nee d r^rcr" 00 ° f try,ng to spir>tuajiy 

HPPlst models of pregnancy and motherhood. 



Reprinted from Why / Hate Saturn by Kyle Baker. Copyngh c .990 b> Kvk 
Baker. All rights reserved. Used by perm.ss.on of Puanha 
of DC Comics. 
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I think feminist mothers are the most dangerous muthafuckahs out 
there; if I were to be really hard-core, 1 could say that feminists who 
refuse to have children ain’t threatenin’ shit after a certain point. 1 
think the key is for feminist women to have as much power and as 
many babies as they want to, creating universes of feminist children. 

I watched Aliens again last night and what I loved about Sigourney 
Weaver is the way in which she manages both directed aggressiveness 
and sensuality. You watch her pet that cat near the beginning o t e 
film, in the hospital, and it’s very sensual at the same time that you 
know she’s all about trying to take somebody out. Similarly, what 
was so brilliant about The Terminator was the way m which Linda 
Hamilton’s character, Sarah Connor, became a warrior of repro u 

tion. . . 

The question is: Who is doing the constructing? The pro em 
the Terminator series and the Alien trilogy is that male imagina- 
tion is driving the narrative, which is what makes a pisto pa 
mama like Sarah Connor so problematic. But the larger questio , 
once again, not “How was Sarah Connor construct y ® 
maker?” but “How do the feminist graduate students ° W ' ^ 
of whom idolize these characters) use these women in ways 
write the narrative and maybe rewrite their life roles, urt erm , 
how might their readings allow another generation o em 
dependent filmmakers to reimagine Sarah Connor. T ese a ’ 

potential building blocks toward something larger; they re 

but a means to a larger end. , 

These images are opening up possibilities, revising w 
women think women ought to be. even if they ™ d “P 
pattiarchai norms in other ways. Hollywood has to tea 
quo, of course, but trust me when I tell you that just by o^nng those 
gates, they’re creating a rupture they may not be able to suture. 
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EOHPU-SEH: EROTIER FOR CYBEIRUTS 


Cyberspace is more than a breakthrough in elec- 
tronic media or in computer interface design. With 
its virtual environments and simulated worlds, cy- 
berspace is a ... tool for examining our very sense 

of reality. 

— Michael Heim 


|n an enduring ritual of nightly “cruising,” 
a crowd of people has gathered in a lonely- 
hearts club. A man musters up the courage to 
approach a woman and fires off a few of his 
best one-liners. She takes the bait and tugs 
the line with some sexy retorts of her own. 
The chemistry is right; things heat up. I hey 
are soon jarred back to reality by the teasing 
of those around them who've caught on to 
their little game. Embarrassed, they quickly 
pass notes and plan a late-night rendezvous. 
Both show up punctually at the private place 
thev have chosen. An awkw ard silence is bro- 
ken by more provocative flirting, and then, 
finally, what they've both come for; sex. 
They quicklv undress one another and begin 
making frantic love. The exchange is short 


